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free negro shows that while important restrictions were placed 
upon his liberty of action and discriminations were made against 
him, especially in regard to penalties for crime, in the main both 
his person and property received the protection of the law. The 
free negro served an important economic need especially among 
the non-slave holding urban population, so that when the attempt 
was made to force the free negroes out of the state, it had to be 
abandoned because of the impossibility of getting along without 
their services. 

The study is carefully worked out and throws an interesting 
light on the history of the negro race as a whole. 

The Color Line in Ohio. By Frank U. Quillin. 1913. Ann 
Arbor: George Wahr. Pp. 178. 

This monograph in the University of Michigan historical studies 
takes up the free negro in a typical northern state, Ohio. The 
first part of the book deals with the historical development of 
the position of the negro from the time of the constitutional 
convention in 1803 down to 1912, and the second part discusses 
present-day conditions. 

In the historical development, we find that Virginia on the 
one hand was anxious to get rid of her free negroes by passing 
drastic laws compelling them to leave the state and by pur- 
chasing land and attempting to settle them in Ohio; while Ohio 
on the other hand was just as unwilling to receive this influx of 
free negroes and passed as drastic laws forbidding their entrance 
into the state. The whole study goes to show that the free negro 
received little more consideration in a free than in a slave state. 
Even as late as the passage of the fifteenth amendment, Ohio 
fell into line and voted for the amendment only after it was certain 
that it would be carried anyway. 

The second part of the book takes up the position of the negro 
in the typical large cities of Cincinnati, Dayton, Springfield, 
Columbus, and Cleveland, and a most unusual small town, Syra- 
cuse, which has never permitted a negro to remain in it over 
night. The author's conclusions are that, with the exception 
of Cleveland, in which conditions are unusually favorable to the 
negro, there exists throughout the state, a strong prejudice against 
the negro which reacts very disadvantageously upon his social 
and economic position. This prejudice has always been strong 
but it has been increasing in recent years, due to the undesirable 
negro immigration from the South, and has been accentuated 
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by a number of recent lynchings. The economic openings for 
the negro seem to be gradually lessening in number and with this 
comes the growth of the feeling that the economic future of the 
negro race is bound up with the South where alone he seems to 
have a chance to advance. 

Our Negro Population. By Asa E. Martin. 1913. Kansas City: 
Franklin Hudson Publishing Co. Pp. 189. 

This sociological study of the negroes of Kansas City, Missouri, 
is an attempt to portray the actual conditions of negro life in a 
representative American city. It discusses the general economic 
conditions, the negro in business, his income and expenditures, 
housing conditions, health and morals, crime, benevolent, insur- 
ance, and social societies, education, and religious life. The study 
is unsatisfactory as is any attempt to secure exact statistics of 
the living conditions of an ignorant group of people, but it shows 
a somewhat better feeling toward the negro than is to be found 
in Ohio and better economic conditions with a somewhat greater 
opportunity to rise in the industrial scale. Here too, however, 
the feeling seems to be that the negro race is deteriorating. As 
an example, in the Armour Packing Company which has always 
employed a fairly large percentage of negroes, the per cent is 
lower than the company desires to maintain and is constantly 
decreasing, due to the shiftlessness of the young negroes. The 
investigation in Kansas City shows, what seems to be a rather 
general condition at least in the North, that the death-rate of 
the negro population is very high, being almost double the normal 
death-rate for the United States, and that not only is it not counter- 
balanced by an unusually high birth-rate, but the birth-rate, so 
far as the Kansas City statistics show seems to be lower among 
the colored population than among the white. 

A Short History of the American Negro. By Benjamin Griffith 
Brawley. 1913. New York: Macmillan. Pp. 247. 

The aim of this book is to supply the historical background 
for the reading of newspaper and magazine articles dealing with 
the negro. Beginning with the very beginning of the African 
slave-trade, it treats in very brief fashion the whole history of 
the negro in the United States from 1619 to the present time, 
and covers particularly the various phases of negro life since the 
Civil War. The book does not pretend to be original but it 
makes a very convenient summary for reference use. An inter- 
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